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— 
From the London Quarterly Review. 


How London is Supplied with Foed. 
(Continued from page 15S.) 

The foreign supply last year of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and calves was more than a seventh of the 
entire number sent to London. The Daily Bill of 
Entries at the Custom-house furnishes us with a} 
valuable indication of the ficlds from which we 
have already received, and may in future expect 
to receive still further additions of what English-| 
men greatly covet—good beef and mutton at a) 
moderate price. The arrivals by stcam in the port 
of London in 1853 were as follows :— 


{ 
Oxen.| Sheep. Calves.| Pigs. | Total. 


From Hollan! . 























40.5238 730 | 24,2-0 | 9,370 | 246,918 | 

Denmark 9,427 7,515 Ger. s 17,062 
“ Hanseatic Towns 4,356} 37,443 1} G32) 42,442 
* Belgium 449| 12,006) 1,244 13,699 
“ France 105 | 224 135} 129} 593 
“~ Portugal 100 | . é w | 100 
© Beem «3 « ML. @% os a 7 
“ Russia .... Ba a re sal 3 





55,005 | 229,918 | 25,720 |10,131 | 320,834 | 
| ! 





Total 


Holland, Denmark, and the Hanseatic Towns, | 
it will be seen, were the principal contributors. | 
A more striking example of the influence of the 
legislation of one country in modifying the oecu-| 
pations of the people of another could not be cited, 
than the manner in which Sir Robert Peel’s tariff 
revolutionized the character of Danish and Dutch 
fuming. Before 1844 the pastures of the two 
countries, more especially the rich marshes of 
Holland, were almost exclusively devoted to dairy 
purposes: the abolition of the duty on live stock 
in that year quickly introduced a new state of! 
things. The farmers began to breed stock, and 
consequently turnips and mangel-wurzel have been 
creeping over fields, where once the dairy-maid 
carried the milking-pail, as gradually as one land- 
scape succeeds another in the Polytechnic dissolving 
views. We get now from both countries excellent 
beef, especially from Jutland, whose lowing herds 
used formerly to go to Hamburg—and who has 
not heard of the famous Hambro’ beef? We may 
expect in time to receive still finer meat from this 
(uarter, for the Danes have been sedulously im-| 





the beasts which were sent over to the last Baker- 
‘treet show, admitted that they were in every 
respect equal to our own short-horns. It is gra- 
tifying to note how ready the world is to follow 
‘ur lead in the matter of stock-breeding. Bulls 
ire bought up at fabulous prices by foreigners, 
and especially by our cousins on the other side of 


¢ Atlantic, for the purpose of raising the indi- 
‘ 


imagine—is ‘town made,’ or at least is the pro- 


|might perhaps be termed the pigsty of the metro- 
|polis; for here every house has its piggery, and 
the air is sonorous with the grunting of porkers. 
Again, in those portions of the outskirts, such as 


Kensington, which are inhabited by Irish colonies, | 


the Celtic population does not forget its old habits 
or companions, especially that all-important ‘jin- 
tleman who pays the rint.’ The Cockney taste 
for pork must have greatly fallen off during the 
past century and a half, for last year there were 
sold in Smithfield only 24,287 pigs, against 
250,000 which Stow tells us were disposed of in 
the same market in 1698; that is not a tenth of 


'what were eaten when the population was only 
550,000! 
‘able exception of sheep, the arrivals at Smithfield 


With this and the still more remark- 


have in some degree kept pace with the increase 
of the population. The supply of sheep and 
lambs has, during the last twenty years, stood 
nearly still; for in 1828 there were brought to 


|market 1,412,032, and in 1849 but 1,417,000— 


or only an extra four thousand for the 500,000 
mouths which have been added to the metropolis 
between these two periods. That London has of 
late years abjured mutton, as our immediate an- 


cestors appear to have done pork, the evidence of | 


our senses denies. How then are we to explain 
this stagnation in the Smithfield returns? By the 
fact that a new chaunel has been found in the 
rapid rise of Newgate market, the great receptacle 
of country-killed meat brought up to town by the 
railways. Those who remember the place forty 
years ago, state that there were not then 20 sales- 
men, and now there are 200! 


give Newgate, in the cold season at least, the lead 
over Smithfield. The new agent has more than 
quadrupled the area from which London draws its 
meat. ‘Twenty years ago, 80 miles was the farthest 
distance from which careases ever came; now the 
Great Northern and North-Western railways, dur- 
ing the winter months, bring hundreds of tons 
from as far north as Aberdeen, whilst some are 
fetched from Hamburgh and Ostend. 


deliver the capital from the nuisances which grow 
out of this horrible trade. 


and pack the carcases leaves nothing to be desired, 
and in the course of the year mountains of beef, 
mutton, pork, and veal arrive the night after it is 
slaughtered in perfect condition. According to 


returns obligingly forwarded to us by the differ-| 
ent Railway Companies, we find that the following | 
was the weight of country-killed meat by the un-| 


| der-mentioned lines :— 


in London—a much larger proportion than people | 


duce of the immediate suburbs. Shepherd’s Bush | 


This enormous | 
. . . » ' 
development is due to steam, which bids fair to 


Country | 
slaughtering will in time, we nave little doubt, | 


Aberdeen is in fact | 
becoming little else than a London abattoir. The | 
proving their breed, and agriculturists, who saw) style in which the butchers of that place dress 


36,487 

Thus no less than 36,487 tons of meat are an- 
nually ‘pitched’ at Newgate and Leadenhall mar- 
kets. As the Scotch boats convey about 700 tons 
more, we have at least 87,187 tons of country- 
killed meat brought into London by steam, and 
these immense contributions are totally independ- 
ent of the amount slaughtered at Smithficld, which 
is estimated to average weekly 1000 oxen, 3000 


sheep and lambs, and 400 calves and pigs. We 
have given the average supply, but on some ocea- 
sions the quantity is enormously increased. The 


Eastern Counties line, curing last Christmas 
week, deposited at Newgate about 1000 tons of 
meat; and the weight sent by other companies on 


|the same day would be proportionately large. No 


less than 40 wagons were waiting on one occasion 
to discharge their beef and mutton into the mar- 
ket. And what does our reader imagine may be 
the area in which nine-tenths of this mass of meat 
are sold? Just 2 rods 45 perches, having one 
carriage-entrance, which varies from 14 to 18 feet 
in width, and 4 foot-entrances, the widest of 
which is only 16 feet 6 inches, and the narrowest 
5 feet 8 inches. No wonder that, as we are in- 
formed by more than one of the witnesses before 
the Smithfield Inquiry Commission, there is often 
not sufficient space to expose the meat for sale, 
and it becomes putrid in consequence. Though 
we have acquired the fame of being a practical 
people, it must be confessed that we conduct many 
of our every-day transactions in a blundering 
manner when we cannot provide commodious 
markets for perishable commodities, or even turn 
out an omnibus that can be mounted without an 
effort of agility and daring. 

Giblett, the noted butcher, late of Bond Street, 
calculates that the amount of meat brought by the 
railways into Newgate is three times that supplied 
by the London carease but:hers, who annually 
send 52,000 oxen, 156,000 sheep, 10,400 calves, 
and 10,400 pigs. Taking this estimate, and ap- 
plying it also to the Leadenhall market, we shall 
have at 


\Calves. 





























Beasts.| Sheep Pigs. 
Newgate, meat 156,000 468,000 | 31,200! 31,2U0 
Leadenhall, ditto 5,200 41,600 | ° 4 

161,200 509,600 31,200  =31,200 


Live stock bro’t to London | 322 183 1,630,793 | 101,776 | 127,852 


153,388 2,140,393 | 132,976 159,052 














Total supply of live stock } 
and meattoLondon . } 


This, we are convinced, is still below the truth, 
for we have not included the country-killed meat 
sold at Farrington and Whitechapel markets. The 





* This return contains some small proportion of 
game, the quantity of which is not stated. 
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total value of this enormous supply of flesh can- | he stated that he was among the first who received 
not be much le*s than 14 millions annually. |instruction at that house, and he seemed much 

These figures demonstrate that the falling off| pleased to place his children under our care, ex- 
of sheep sold at Smithfield is solely because they | pressing a very favourable opinion of the charac- 


leye,” and be enabled to labour unitedly for the 
| promotion of truth and righteousness in the earth? 
oe whom, and to the pure standard these will 

















































































now come to town in the form of mutton. 
sent to a much greater extent than beef, in con-| 
sequence of its arriving in finer condition, being | 
more easily carried, and better worth the cost of 
conveyance on account of the larger proportion of | 
prime joints. Indeed, the entire carcase of the| 
oxen is never sent, since the coarse boiling pieces | 
would have to pay the same carriage as the picked 
‘roastings.’ Newgate, be it remembered, is emi- 
nently a West End market, and fully two-thirds | 
of its meat find its way to that quarter of the| 
town. Accordingly most of the beef ‘pitched’ | 
here consists of sirloins and ribs; and, in addi-} 
tion to whole carcases of sheep, there are numer- 
ous separate legs and saddles of mutton. This 
accounts for a fact that has puzzled many, namely, 
how London manages to get such myriads of| 
chops. Go into any part of the metropolis, and 
look into the windows of the thousand eating- 
houses and coffee-shops in the great thoroughfares, 
and in every one of them there is the invariable | 
blue dish with half-a-dozen juicy, well-trimmed 
chops, crowned with a sprig of parsley. ‘To jus-| 
tify such a number, either four-fold the supply of 
sheep must come to London that we have any 
account of, or, in lieu of the ordinary number of 
vertebrze, they must possess as many as the great 
boa. When the prodigious store of saddles which 
the country spares the town have once been secn 
the wonder ceases. ‘Sometimes I cut 100 saddles 
into mutton chops to supply the eating-houses,’ 
sgys Banister, of Threadneedle Street. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 
The Managers report: 


That they have continued their attention to the 
duties of their appointment, committees of the 
Board having visited the Schools twice every 
nronth, while in session. The order of the Schools, 
and the progress of the scholars in the branches 
taught them, have been generally satisfactory. 
The teachers appear to be interested in their du- 
ties, and to endeavour to perform them faithfully. 
The instruction given is necessarily of an elemen- 
tary character, but there can be no doubt, that it 
is of great advantage to the individuals, not only 
in after life, but also during their school days. 
While at school, they are comparatively out of 
the way of evil associations, and we trust that 


It is|ter of our Schools. 


be enabled to uphold, others will be gathered, and 
this people be again made to shine as lights in the 
The same branches have been taught as hereto-| world. 
fore, Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography,| But, is it profitable to dwell much on this?— 
Arithmetic, and Bible Lessons in the Infant de-|to be querying, What shall befal our beloved So. 
partment; and in the Girls’ School, these, with|ciety? May we not instructively remember the 
the addition of Grammar and Sewing. The last|reply of our dear Lord, when queried of by Peter, 
we consider a very valuable and important branch |“ What shall this man do?”—“Tf I will that he 
of instruction. | tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?—Follow 
In the Third month last;‘we made an addition | thou me?” It has seemed to me, it will be found 
to the library of 90 volumes, most of them of a|of the greatest importance for us to obey this in- 
juvenile character. Eight of these were presented | junction, “Follow thou me?” If concerned, 
to the School by the booksellers ; the remainder |above all things, to be found watching and wait- 
cost 25 dollars and 31 cents. A few shoes were jing, eyeing the great Captain of salvation that we 
distributed last winter among the most needy|may be enabled to discern the pointings of his 
children, at a cost of $10.12. Spirit, and receive from Him ability to walk in 
Since vacation, the appearance of the School-|the way he may point out, being willing to follow 
house has been much improved by painting the| him into suffering and unto death, to endure the 
outside, and by other repairs, which were needed | baptisms and provings, which he may see meet to 
for the preservation of the building. introduce us into, that we may be washed from 
The assistant in the Girls’ School, having re-/all defilements of the flesh and spirit, and made 
signed, another was appointed to succeed her,'a clean-handed and pure-hearted people, prepared 
who entered upon her duties on the Ist of Tenth|to be made use of as stones in his building, to 
mouth. jthe praise of the great Architect, we shall be pre- 
Sixty-nine children have been admitted into} pared for the place allotted us in the church by 
the Infant School during the past year, making|the great Master Builder, who has a work and 
the whole number since its establishment, 1256; | service for each. 
the number now on the list, is 113; average at-| In what way may we hope that our Society will 
tendance during the year, 68. be brought out of its lapsed condition into the state 
In the Girls’ School, 83 children have been | of purity and oneness that marked its early days? 
admitted this year, making 653 since its estab-| Can we hope for it in any other way than by the 
lishment. There are 70 now on the list, and the | members individually being willing to be brought 
average attendance has been 42. into this secret exercise and travail of spirit for 
Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Board |themselves and for one another, that they may 
of Managers, |come to know the way of God more perfectly, and 
Cuas. J. ALLEN, Clerk. | walk therein with a perfect heart and a willing 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 28, 1854. mind? The perfect law of God would exclude 
‘not only all evil speaking, but all evil surmisings 
one of another, and would lead into a sincere de- 
sire for the best welfare one of another, and to 
seek to help, as ability might be afforded, an er- 
‘ring or halting brother or sister, that they might 
be restored. It would lead into individual faith- 
fulness and devotedness to the service of Him, 
who would have the reign and government in our 
'hearts, while at the same time we should be pre- 
served from putting forth a hand unbidden for the 
For “The Friend.” |support of the tottering ark, or, like Saul, from 
“Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but | presuming, for want of faith and patience, to per- 
|the Lord delivereth him out of them all.” Some | form the service appointed to another. 
may be ready to conclude, that some of the afflic-| ‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in 
tions of the righteous in this day, are of a pecu-| quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 
liarly exercising and trying nature, and when/If a concern is maintained, by those who are sin- 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
Clerk.—Edward Richie. 
Treasurer.—Richard Richardson. 
Managers.—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, 

Thomas Lippincott, Richard Richardson, Mark 
Balderston, James Kite, Charles J. Allen, Ben-| 
jamin H. Pitfield, Joseph S. Elkinton, Edward | 
Sharpless, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., and Caleb Wood. 


— Oe 











they receive good impressions that may tend to 
counteract the evil influences to which this class 
of our population are peculiarly exposed. We 
cannot estimate the advantage that may in many 
instances result to the objects of our care from the 
instruction obtained at our Schools. Considera- 
tions like these should encourage the managers 
and teachers to renewed diligence and continued 
perseverance, and incite the members of the As- 
sociation and its friends to increased liberality in 
contributing to the funds required for conducting 
the Schools. Those who are reaping the benefit 
of a good education, should be willing freely to 
contribute a portion of their spare time and means 
for the benefit of those whose opportunitics are 
comparatively very limited. 


We believe that the coloured people themselves | remnant preserved over all the besetments of our | 
appreciate the advantages furnished by our Schools, | 


and are glad to have their children instructed 
there. On one occasion, a few months since, 
when the visiting committee ware present, a 
coloured man came to enter two of his daughters; 


musing on the present divided state of our once |cerely desirous for the prosperity of Zion, and the 
closely united Society, deep discouragements and | advancement of the all-important work in their 
|painful anticipations pervade the mind; and un-|own hearts and in others, and that they may be 
\der such feelings, the query is, I presume, made | found faithful in the day of account, to return 
_by not a few, What will become of our poor shat-|unto first principles, and to confide the cause, 
itered Society ? Will it be permitted by the great|which is dear unto them, to the Lord, whose 
| Head of the Church, that it shall be broken to|cause it is, and who will care for it, these, as 
|pieces, and a people afresh gathered from the lo | quietness and confidence are abode in, as patience 
|here’s! and lo there’s! to the same standard that! and faithfulness are maintained, and the clothing 
|our first Friends were concerned to uphold? But, | of humility and love to God and man are exper! 
is there not a danger in giving place to this sug-|enced, will know “Jerusalem to be a quiet habi- 
‘gestion? Will it not have a tendency to dis-|tation,” and that though “ many are the afflictions 
|courage an endeavour to bind together that which | of the righteous,” yet “the Lord delivereth him 
|unsanctified zeal or a want of true zeal may have|knowledge that “truly God is good to Israel, 
jmade? May we not hope that there will be a/even to such as are of a clean heart.’’ 

First mo., 1855. 
unwearied enemy, who is going about, not only as | 

ja roaring lion, but as a cunning subtle serpent, | ; 
secking whom he may destroy ; a remnant of hum- | When friends out of love overvalue thee, # 
ble, honest-hearted, clear-sighted, devoted ser-|concerns thee not to overvalue thyself, nor take 
|vants of the Most High, who “shall see eye to| more than thy due, though they give it. 
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jis broken, and to heal the wounds that either an|out of them all; and will, I believe, have to ac § 
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Exploration of the White Nile. | 


(Concluded from page 141 ) | 


THE FRIEND. 





much as the tones of a harmonica, played by Dr. 
Knoblecher. Many of the people shed tears of 


| 










shy and suspicious, and eolhnal to allow the latter 
to take up their residence amoung them. The de- 


After leaving the Gazelle Lake, the course of|delight, and the chief offered the sovereignty of| sign of the mission was thus frus trated, and fhe 
the White Nile ‘becomes exceedingly tortuous, and | his ‘tribe i in exchange for the wonderful instru-| vicar returned with the expedition to Khartoum. 


its current sluggish. Innumerable estuaries, or 


ment. On the 16th, the expedition reached the| 


He designed leaving for the Bari country in No- 


blind channels, which lose themselves among the | village of Logwek, which takes its name from a} | vember, 1852, but up to the present time (1854) 


reeds, perplexed the pilots, and delayed the * pro-| 
gress of the expedition. The land of the Kyks| 
succeeded to that of the Nuchis, which terminated | 
about the 8th parallel of latitude. The Kyks are 
arace of herdsmen, who have great numbers of | 
eattle and sheep. Dr. Knoblecher found them | 
exceedingly shy, on account of the threats of one 
of their soothsayers, who had warned them against 
holding any intercourse with the traders. On the 
22nd of December they reached the village of 
Angwin, where the king of the Kyks resided. 
The monarch received them with great kindness, | 
and paid distinguished homage to Padre Angelo | 
Vince, Dr. Knoblecher’s companion, whom, on 
account of his spectacles and grey beard, he took 
tobe a magician. South of the Kyks dwell the 
Elliabs, who are less timid than the other tribes, 
because they come less frequently into contact 
with the traders. In their country the White 
Nile divides into two branches, and here the ex- 
pedition separated, each division taking a different 
channel. 

The water was so low that the vessels stuck 
fast in the mud, but were relieved by the friendly 
natives, who dragged them through the shallows 
by means of long tow-ropes. For this service they 
were paid in glass beads. The further the ves- | 
sels went into regions where intercourse with the 
Egyptian traders is rare, and therefore fewer out- 
rages are perpetrated, the more friendly, confiding 
and unconcerned, was the behaviour of the na-| 
tives. 

On the 31st of December they reached the 
country of the Zhirs. The people came down to 
the water’s edge to greet them, the women clap- 
ping their hands and singing a song of welcome. 
On the 2nd of January, 1850, Dr. Knoblecher | 
siw in the south-east the granite mountain of| 
Nierkanyi, which lies in the Bari country, in| 
about the fifth degree of north latitude. It was| 
the first elevation he had seen since passing lat. 
10° 35’. All the intervening space is a vast savan- 
nah, interspersed with reedy swamps of stagnant 
water. The Zhirs own numerous flocks and herds, | 
and cultivate large fields of sesami and dourra. | 
They are very superior to the Nuchis and Kyks | 
in stature, symmetry of form, and their manners to- 
wards strangers. Dr. Knoblecher confirmed the | 
statement of Werne as to the modesty of their de-| 
meanour, and the evident morality of their domes- 
tic life, 

After leaving the Zhirs, the expedition entered | 
the country of the Baris, and on the 14th of Jan-| 
uary reached the rapids af the White Nile, at the/ 
island of Tsankir, in 4° 49’ N. 





they found it impossible to advance further with | 
their vessels. 
Zeid, determined to make the attempt; and on| 
the following day, aided by a strong north wind, 
stemmed the rapid and reached the broad lake- 
like expanse of river above it. Continuing his 
voyage, Dr. Knoblecher sailed sixteen miles fur-| 
ther, to the Bari village of Tokiman. The eountry| 
Was exceedingly rich and beautiful, abounding in| 
trees, and densely peopled. The current of the 
river was more rapid, its waters purer, and the air 
seemed to have entirely lost the depressing mias- 
matic exhalations of the regions further north. 

The inhabitants of Tokiman showed great astonish- 
ment at the sight of the vessels and their white 
Occupants. Nothing, however, affected them 20| 


esesad 


\formation concerning them. 


| reaching a height of seven feet. 
| well knit, symmetrical, and indicate great strength | 


solitary g ranite peak, about six hundred feet high, 
which stands on the left bank of the Nile. 
in lat. 4° 10’ N., and this is the most southern 


| point which has yet been reached on the White 
ascended the mountain, | 
which commanded a view of almost the entire} 


Nile. Dr. Knoblecher 
Bari country. 
wound round out of sight between the mountains 


Rego and Kidi, near which is the mountain of| 


Towards the south, on the very| 
verge of the horizon, rose a long range of hills, 
whose forms could not be observed with ex: ictness, | 
owing to the great distance. Beyond the Log- 
waya range, which appeared in the east, dwell the 
Berri tribes, whose language is distinct from the! 
Baris, and who are neighbours of the Gallas—| 
that war-like race, whose domain extends from 


Abyssinia to the wilds of Mozambique, along the| 


great central plateau of Uniamesi. The natives 
of Logwek knew nothing whatever of the country 
to the south. 

The farthest mountain range was probably 
under the parallel of lat. 3° N., so that the White 
Nile has now been traced nearly to the equator. | 


| At Logwek it was about six hundred and fifty} 


feet wide, and from five to eight feet deep, at the 
time of the visit, which was during the dry season. 
Such an abundance of water allows us to estimate, 
with tolerable certainty, the distance to its un- 
known sources, which must undoubtedly lie be- 
yond the equator. 

The great snow mountain of Kilimandjaro, dis- 


‘covered in 1850 by Dr. Krapf, the German mis- 
|sionary, on his journey inland from Membas, on 


the coast of Zanzibar, b as been located by geo- 
graphers in lat. 3° S. It is therefore most pro- 
bable that the source of the White Nile will be 
found in the range of mountains, of which Kili- 
mandjaro is the crowning apex 

The shortness of Dr. Knoblecher’s stay among 
the Baris did not permit him to obtain much in- 
They are brave and 
fearless in their demeanour, yet "cheerful, good- 
/natured and affectionate towards each other. | 
Ulerne frequently observed the men walking 


‘along the shore with their arms around each | 


other’s necks. They are even more colossal in| 
their stature than the Shillooks, many of them | 


and activity. In smelting and working up the 
iron ore of Mount Kereg, they show a remarkable 
skill. Many of the spears in Dr. Knoblecher’s | 


of a European blacksmith. also war 


They have 


| heavy as iron. 

On the 17th of January the expedition left 
Logwek, on its return to Khartoum, the traders| 
having procured all the ivory which the natives 
had collected since the previous year. 
sionaries were prevented from accomplishing their 


object by the jealousy of the traders, who per-| 
'suaded the Bari chiefs that they were magicians, 


and that if they were allowed to re main, they 
would bewitch the country, prevent the rains from | 
falling, and destroy the crops of dourra. In con- 
sequence of these reports the chiefs and people, | 
who had been on the most friendly terms with Dr. | 


Knoblecher and Padre Angelo, suddenly became | 


[t is} 


Their forms are! 


| 
The mis-} 


no account has been received of the fulfilment of 
his plans.” 
—_—_+»——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


A New Year's Gift to the Aged. 


“As an aged man, I would say to my fellow 


Towards the south-west, the river | pilgrims who are also in this advanced stage of the 


| Journey of life, endeavour to be useful, as long as 
you are continued in this world. We are, itis true, 


| Kereg, containing iron mines, which are worked| subject to many peculiar infirmities, both of hody 
| 
by the natives. 


}and mind, to bear up under which requires much 
| exertion, and no small share of divine assistance ; 
but still we have some advantages not possessed 
| by the young. We have received important les- 
sons from experience, which, if they have been 
|rightly improved, are of inestimable value. We 
jean look back and contemplate * all the way along 
|which the Lord hath led us.’ The lessons we 
| have learned from thence, are like the name upon 
ithe ‘white stone,’ which none can read but he 
|that hath it. The successive events of our liyes 
|we can make known, but the connection which 
these events have upon our character, our sins, 
and our prayers, can be fully understood only by 
‘ourselves. He who neglects to study the pages 
lof this book (his past ‘life,) deprives himself of 
one most important means of improvement ; yet 
too many appear to pay little or no attention to 
the providence of a wise and merciful God, in re- 
lation to themselves. If they mect with some 
severe judgment, or some great deliverance, they 
are ready enough to acknowledge the dispensa- 
tion ; but as to the succession of ordinary events, 
they seem to have no practical belief in their im- 
portant relation to their duty or interest. I would 
affectionately entreat my aged friends to make the 
dealings of the Lord’s providence towards them- 
selves a subject of careful reflection. How many 
|have been his mercies towards us! I have given 
the exhortation to endeavour to be useful. To 
comply with this, we should, in the first place, 
guard vigilantly against those faults and foibles, 
|into which old people are apt to fall. We must 
be careful not to mistake moroseness for serious- 
| ness, austerity for gravity, or discontent with our 
|condition, for deaduess to the world. 

“Why should the aged be more peevish and 
morose than others? If they are religious, there 
can be no good reason for it; but it is not difficult 
to account for the fact. In the decline of life a 
gradual change takes place in our physical system, 
by which the mind is considerably affected ; and 
often positive disease is added to this natural 
change. The nervous system is debilitated, and 





This was the far-| possession are as elegantly formed, and as admir-| in consequence, the spirits are apt to sink, or to 
thest point reached by all previous expeditions, as | ably tempered, as if they had come from the hands| become irregular. 


To these may be added the 
| afflictions and dis sappointments which most expe- 


The Nubian pilot, Suleyman Abaw-| clubs of ebony, which are nearly as hard and| rience i in the course of a long life, by which the 


temper is apt to be soured. ‘And when men, by 
|reason of the decline of mind and body, become . 
| disqualified for the same active services which 
they were long accustomed to perform, and these 
fall into the hands of juniors, whom they knew 
when children, it is natural to feel as if the world 

was turning round—as if everything was going 
| Wrong. Old men have always been wont to laud 
the times long past, whon they were young, and 
to censure all the innovations which have come 
‘in since. But, that old age is not necessarily ac- 
companied by these unamiable traits of character, 
is proved by many happy examples. Some aged 
| persons exhibit an uniform cheerfulness and rere 
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nity of mind; and in some, a naturally irritable 
temper has been softened and mellowed b y an in- 
crease of years. And, IL re joice to know, that 
with many aged Christians, their religion does not 
decrease by their descent into the vale of years, 
but goes on advancing ; and their growth in grac: 
is much more ore in this period of their lives 
than any other As they ap _— h nearer the end 
of their journey y; their hearts and their conversa- 
tion are more in heaven. Oh! that it might be 
thus with us all. It is truly a delightful thought, 
that when in the wreck of mind, the whole cargo 
of knowledge seems to be impaired, and much 
lost, and parents can scarcely recognize their own 
children, religion, where it was possesse i, still re- 
mains. Jesus Christ Pious 
sentiments are never obliterated. Cicero says, 
that he never heard of 2 miscr forgetting the 
place where he had buried his treasure. What 
the mind prizes most is longest retained in the 
memory. 

“Tt is often remarked, and ju stly, ‘how beauti- 
ful does unaflected piety appear in youth! But 
it may as truly be said, ‘how amiable and vener- 
able is exalted piety in old age. 

“Tt has been said that avarice is peculiarly the 
sin of age : we often hear of an old, 
a young miser. This may be true in regard to 
those who have cherished the love of the world 
all their lives : they will hug their treasure with 
a closer grasp, and their aflections will be more 
concentrated on them, when other objects are re- 
moved; but this vice does not originate in old 
age, it is only the mature fruit of the seed planted 
in early life; and though it becomes deeply radi- 

cated in old age, it is not now so much the desire 
of acquiring wealth, as of holding fast what they 

have got. The folly of the miser who hoards his 
money without a thought of using it, is easily 
shown, and has often been ridiculed. But the 


is never jorgotte n. 
~<a 


truth is, that all ardent pursuit of worldly objects | 
beyond what is necessary for the real wants of 


nature, might be demonstrated to be equally ab- 
surd. But whatever men of the world may do, 
let not Christians dishonour their holy essiou 
by an inordinate love of the world. Especially 
let not the aged professor bring into doubt the 
sincerity of his religion, b y manifesting ae 
disposition. ‘Take hee: 1,’ said our glorious Re- 
deemer, ‘and beware of covetousness ; for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ Beware of the deceitful 
ness of the heart. If you indeed find in your- 
selves an increasing disposition to consecrate all 
that you have to the glory of God, and the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, then it may be 
lawful to go on acquiring further means of use- 
fulness. 
hereafter acquire of this world’s good, for your | 
soul’s sake, set not your affections on these perish- | 
able things. Be not proud of your wealth. Ne-} 
glect not to do good and communicate. Remem- 
ber you are but the stewards of what you possess, 
and faithfulness will be required for what is put 
into your hand. If you have tried the plan of, 
parsimony lest you should lessen your est ate, now 
try the plan of wise liberality, and see whether 
that saying of Christ is not verified by experienc "e, 
that, ‘jt is more blessed to give than to receive. 


prot 


yvetous 


«Whether in the former periods of our lives, | 


we have had prosperity, or have had to pass 
through the deep waters of affliction, it is nearly 
certain that in our old age we shall feel the strokes 
of adversity. If our friends have been preserved | 
in life thus far, yet we know they must all die. 

If we have hitherto enjoyed good health, yet now 
we must expect to encounter pain and ‘disease. 
Then, my dear friends, let us set an example of) 


but seldom of 


But whatever you now possess, or may | 


patience and cheerful resignation under the afflic- 


tions which may be laid upon us. 
virtues are more difficult to be exercised than the | 
ictive ; and our Father in heaven is perhaps more 
honoured by quiet submission to his will under 
»|sufferings, than by the greatest achievements of 
'zeal and exertion. 

“But let us never forget that we have not the 
least strength in ourselves. We are dependent 
on the f God for every good thought and 
desire. 


grace oO 


ashamed. And there is for all such as these that| 
hold out to the end, a home in Heaven, where} 
there is the fulness of blessing, and life for ever- 
more.’”’ 
First mo., 1855. 


+e 
“ The Friend.” 


Weather Statistics, 
We find in a daily paper the following table | 
jcompiled by Dr. Conard, from the journal kept | 
by him at the Pennsylvania Hospital :— 


“The following table shows the highest and| 


lowest and mean temperature of each month of| 


1854 :— 

Highest. Lowest. Mean Highest. Lowest. Me: an. 
Jan. 59 12 32} | July 98 64 78 i 
Feb. 634 16 344 | Aug 96 57 7 
March 78 21 43 Sept. 93} 47 694 
April 84 28 514 | Oct. 80 34 ooh 
| May 83 36 643 | Nov. 70 26 453) 
June 96 51 71% | Dec. 49} 6 31 


' 


The warmest day in the year was the 21st of 
July, when the lowest of the thermometer was 
81 degrees and the highest 98. The coldest day 
was the 20th of Decembe sr, when the lowest was 
6 degrees, the highest 184. 

The temperature of the seasons, as deduced 
from observations for 29 years, is as follows :— 

| Winter months 383.19 | Summer months 
Spring “ 51.87 | Autumn“ 
The mean temperature of the was 543, 
being 13 degrees above the aver age. The meen 
| temperature of the 29 preceding years was 53}. 
Amount of rain for each month of 1854: 





January, 2.35 inches. | August, 0.84 inches. 
February, 4.20 « September, 3.80 “ 
March, 162  |Qetober, 1.54 “ 
\pril, ij00C 8 | November, 2.84 
May, 6.94 « | December, 2.91 * 
"jes 2 89 7 

June, 2.59 | 

July, eo. | Total, 40.18 inches. 


Amount of 


rain for each year, from 1838 to 


1854: 
1838, 45.29 inches. 1847, 45.09 inches. 
11839, 43.73 «“ 1848, 35.00 « 
1840, 47.40 « 1849, 42.09 « 
i841, 5d.50 se 1850, 4.54 «6 
11842, 48.53 « | 365i. 35.50 * 
11848, 46:01 | 1852, 45.74 « 
11844, 40.17 «“ 1853, 40.66 «“ 
| 1845, 40.00 * 1854, 40.18 <« 
1846, 44.38 “« 

The average amount for these 17 years is 44.16 
inches. The greatest amount, in 1841, 55.50 
‘inches. The least amount, in 1848, 35.00 inches. | 


The greatest amount of 7 rain which fell in any 
|month, was, in July, 1842, 11.80 inches. The 
| least amount was, in September, 1846, } inch.” 

percolate 

The Great Bell of Vienna.—For a birth- ~day | 
excursion I, yesterday, ascended the tower of St. | 
Stephen, w hich rises up to the enormous height 
of 439 feet. About 200 feet above the floor we 

reached the Cathedral bell, the largest in Ger-' 
many, weighing 35,400 pounds. A small family 
icould live conveniently under the immense struc- 
| ture. It is eleven feet high, and ten and a half 


| wide. 
The passive 


But if we trust in him we shall never be | 





Light men are required to ring it, and the 
| clap per alone weighs 1,400 pounds. It was cast 
in 1711 by the "Emperor Joseph L., from 180 
Turkish cannon taken by the Austrians. At the 
jheight of 250 feet is the clock. In the room 
with the latter is stationed a man to watch for the 
| breaking out of fires in the city and suburbs. He 
takes the angle by means of a fine telescope, and 
on a chart prepared for the purpose, finds the 
street and house. ‘The alarm is then given. J 
ascended to the top of the tower, but as it inclines 
three feet from a eyes and trembles at 
the slightest blow, I did not remain long at so 
dizzy a height.— Correspondence of Northern 


| Advocate. 

| es 

| 

{ For “ The Friend.” 
| Thoughts for the Times, 

“Can two walk together except they be agreed ?”— 


Amos, iii. 

I bovet veen fearful of latter times, lest in our 
| neal for the support of our christian discipline, we 
should lose sight of the fact, that the present dif- 
ficulties in society have been in great measure 
| produced by the dissemination and support of un- 
|sound doctrines among us. 


*i| One of the prominent means made use of to 


i | prepare the way for the introduction of unsound 
doctrines, has been to disparage the writings of 
our early Friends. In the life (lately published) 
| of one, whose doctrinal works wie given much 
uneasiness to Friends, he intimates in his 
| diary, that all other writings except the Holy 
| Scriptures, are uninspired. Now, although we 
jadmit the plenary inspiration of the latter, in 
|which respect uo other writings are to be 
compared with them, can we _ believe that 
| Robert Barclay, whilst feeling the necessity of 


73.36 | Divine guidance in his ministerial communica- 
54.6 1 | tions which were confined comparatively to but 


few individuals, would undertake to write an ex- 
|position of our principles, the benefit of which 
was to extend to thousands unborn, without ex- 
periencing the same Divine aid accompanying 
him. And is there not sufficient evidence that 
such help was afforded him in the fact that thou- 
| sands, on reading his Apology, have found that it 
j|answered to the witness for ‘Truth in their hearts, 
jas face ans or to jace in a glass; and many 
|others have had the same truths opened to their 
lunderstandings by the Light of Christ, before 
perusing it. A valued friend once remarked to 
me, that the writings of early Friends had to him 
ja savour attending them, which he seldom could 
| feel in reading those of later authors. 
Numbers have been convinced by reading the 
| Apology, and should the day arrive when it is dis- 


| carded, I believe Quakerism will be but an empty 
| shell. 


ae 


| Habits of the Wasp.—The subterfuges resorted 
| to by animals in search of food have been regarded 
| by the general reader us the most interesting and 
instructive portion of the works of the naturalist. 
An incident illustrative of the cunning of the 
| Wasp was recently related to us by an observing 
| gentlem: in. 

A blue wasp, known as the solitary wasp, be- 
cause it lives alone in its little clay nest, was seen 
| to hurl itself upon the strong wheel shaped 
web of a large spider. Here it get up a loud 
buzzing, like that of a fly when accidentally en- 
tangled in a similar web. The spider, w watching 
‘at the doar of his silken domicile, stole ¢: autiously 

forth. His advance was slow, for he evidently 
felt that he was approaching no common enemy. 
|The apparently desperate yet fruitless attempts of 
ithe wasp to free himself, encouraged the spider, 
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! 
and lured him forward. But when within some|den, 3559; Spain, 3113; Italy, 8645; West In-|has appointed for us to do; but if we become vain 
three inches of his intended victim, the wasp sud-| dies, 5772; Denmark, 1838; Belgium, 1813;|in our imaginations, thinking ourselves to be 
denly freed himself from his entanglements, and} Russia, 1414; Portugal, 1274; China, 758; Sand-| something while we are nothing, our foolish hearts 
darting upon the poor spider, in a moment pierced | wich Islands, 588; Mexico, 13,317; South Ame-| become darkened, and our hands weakened, so 
him with his deadly sting in a hundred places. _| rica, 1543. The number of foreigners who arrived | that we forsake our own mercies, having not the 
The wasp then bore his ill-gotten spoil to his|in the United States in 1853, was 372,725; in| Spirit, which is ordained for our help. 
lonely home. . His house is built of clay, thimble| 1854, 368,643. About 40 in every 100 Irish} Let us, then, remember the oneness of the hope 
shaped, and originally containing but one apart-| live in the large cities, and about 36 in the 100) of our calling, for in unity is our strength. Christ 
ment. In the lower part of this cul de sac the|Germans. 56,214 persons born in the United|is not divided, neither are they that are in him, 





wasp deposites its eggs. Immediately over them | States, reside in Canada. jand they know that though Paul may plant, and 
is * co ‘ . e | Pai i a 

it draws a thin, glutinous curtain. Upon this} Apollos may water, yet it is God that giveth the 
curtain it packs away the proceeds of its hunting | Selected. |increase. These know no man after the flesh, but 


excursions, such as spiders, flies, and other insects | Ah! when did wisdom covet length of days ? 


their union and communion is with God, and one 
which it regards as suitable food for its young. Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise? 


|with another, through him; so that there is no 
| 





Consequently, when the young escape from the aa ee a strife after lordship and dominion; but all are 
iL, ; d joys, all blessings born to die, ea 
ova, they find above them a well stocked larder, The soul on earth is an immortal guest, | subject unto the Head of the church, and one unto 
and gradually eat their way through the choice} Compell’d to starve at an unreal feast: | another to the edifying of the body in love. 
depository, finally appearing to the delighted | A spark that upwards tends by nature's force; What a precious harmony, and how simple the 
world in the agreeable form and stature of perfect A stream diverted from its parent source ; |means of attaining to it. But, alas! the idolatry 
wasps.— Exeter News Letter. : pen Aen hr “a | of covetousness, and the desire to be something 
oon Fe A pilgrim panting for a rest to come ; | great in our own estimatioa, and that of others, 
: ‘ — : ae | An exile anxious for his native home. |are but too plainly to be seen, giving rise to the 
Ragged School and Home for Coloured Children. | H. Mors. |leanness of soul, which is found amongst us. The 
Few persons are perhaps aware of the move-| a |love of worldly riches, is not more evident or per- 
ment that has been made toward the permanent | Selected. | nicious, than the thirst for human praise which 
establishment of such an institution in this city. | a anak Pei saree ‘leads into a party spirit—that root of bitterness 
The Ragged School for coloured children, located of inland ground, applying his ear | whereby many are defiled, begetting rents and 
for several years in Bedford street, has recently The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; | divisions. 
been removed to a more commodious building on} To which in silence hushed, his very soul | Christ was sent as our deliverer, and upon his 
Lombard street, above Seventh. ‘There is now a) Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon —_| shoulders the government of the church is to rest, 
daily attendance of from fifty to sixty children. | ee ee within | snd woe be to him, who rebels against it, or puts 
co - ee - ae oe pa To his belief, the monitor expressed | forth a hand unbidden to support the ark of the 
graded class, inebriates and vagrants, living by| 


Mysterious union with its native sea. |testimony. He hath chosen the house of the 
begging or by stealth, and of course very unfit to| Even such a shell the Universe itself, | faithful, as his servants, to confound the wisdom 
provide for their offspring. The children gene- Is to the ear of Faith. |of the wise, and to bring to nought the works of 
rally make their first appearance at the school in 7 


, (ee the mighty, that his name alone may be exalted, 
> : ne ' . | ‘ ’ ns ” g v2 * ‘ 2 

avery untidy and destitute condition. :; To fur- ; For “The Friend and his kingdom established in righteousness. 
nish them with suitable clothing in which to at-| Safety of the Church. | “« He will not give his glory to another, nor his 


tend, is often the first duty of the teacher. A/ Of the body of Christ, which is his church,| praise to graven images.” His works alone can 


wholesome dinner is provided for each child, and | there are many members, and to each one is as-| praise him, and these alone can stand. “If he 
thus, after being washed, clothed, warmed, fed, | signed his office and place therein, which, being} build not the house, they labour in vain that build 
and instructed, they return again to their homes. | kept, there is no jarring or confusion. But when/|it. If he keep not the city, the watchman waketh 
A very considerable number that come under the} on¢ member steppeth aside from the line of Divine} but in vain;” so that our duty, as well as our in- 
care of the institution, are even more forlorn, | appointment, by aspiring above or sinking below | terest, is, to hearken and obey, lest we build upon 

/a sandy foundation a fabric to be destroyed by 


being literally friendless and homeless. Several | the pointing of duty, then is the door opened for 
ithe wind of false doctrine, or the storm of worldly 


answering to this description are now lodged at! the entrance of discord, to the grief of the body, 
the house. The school is in some degree an in-| which is united in the Head, from which it re- temptation, —“a house divided against itself, can- 
dustrial one, as the older girls are taught sewing, | ceiyeth nourishment, and is supplied with that! not stand.” 
and some of them employed in making up gar-| wisdom, which is profitable to direct in all things,} To look toward a division in, or separation from 
ments for themselves and others. | whether in doing or suffering. jour Society, in order to avoid the suffering, which 
The institution is under the careofafewfemale| Jt js a reat favour to know, and to be able to is brought upon the church by unsound doctrines, 
Friends, who are desirous _ of making it as useful keep our places in the militant church, for this is) or the baulking of its testimonies, are alternatives 
as the means placed at their disposal will admit. |the only way to the church triumphant. ‘ Obe-| which will not stand the test of Truth; for we 
To enable them still further to extend the benefits| dience is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than| must be willing to abide with the Head of the 
of this excellent charity, they ask the assistance} the fat of rams.” The will and wisdom of the| church in his sufferings and temptations, if we ex- 
of those who feel interested in befriending this) fesh cannot work the righteousness of “God,” | pect or desire to answer the end of our high call- 
much neglected portion of our population. Con-| who “is a Spirit.” If our allegiance is not unto! ing, and attain to the crown of righteousness, 
tributions of provisions for the table, materials! Yim, who is given for our lawgiver, judge, and | which is peace, joy, and love in the Holy Ghost. 
for clothing, or part worn garments, will be grate-| king, we are the servants of the author of confu-| lf we are honestly engaged to examine and 
fully received by the teacher, Sarah Luciani, at the) sion, who will scatter and divide us, one from an-| prove our own selves, with the desire that all our 
school, No. 218 Lombard street, above Seventh. ., other, as sheep without a shepherd. 'diseases might be healed, we can but see and ac- 
Donations in money may be sent to either of) According to the exhortation of the apostle, | knowledge “our shortcomings and backslidings, 
the undersigned. | “Let all things be done decently, and in order,|and the need we have of the mercy and forbear- 
Tuomas Wii11AMson, 8. W. corner Seventh | endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in| ance of God, which are promised to all those who 
and Arch streets. |the bond of peace,” lest our house become deso-!are rightly exercised in the accomplishment of his 
M. C. Cope, 286 Filbert street. \late, and we left a prey to the prince of darkness, | will and work in the earth. “Let him that think- 
Josuua L. Bary, 153 Filbert street. having the things that belong to our peace hid jeth he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 28th, 1854. | from our eyes. If we are children of the light,| It is only by submitting our necks to the yoke 
ee |let us walk in the light, lest we stumble upon the | of the cross, to the subduing of our own selfish 
Foreigners in the United States.—According to|dark mountains of an empty profession. [low /| wills, that order, unity, and harmony can be re- 
De Bow, there are, in the United States, 961,719 many, by losing a feeling of humble dependence | stored and maintained. ‘ The work of righteous- 
persons born in Ireland, 278,675 in England, | upon the Source of all true wisdom and strength, | ness is peace, and the effect thereof quietness and 
10,550 in Scotland, 29,868 in Wales, or in Great | have left that place of safety wherein they once | assurance forever.” 
Britain and Ireland 1,340,812—considerably more} moved, and spake with fear and trembling. God 
than half of the foreign born residents of the coun-|is the author of order and unity, and not of con-| Sure I am, it is far better to be sick, providing 
try; in France, 54,069; Prussia, 10,549; rest of| fusion and division, and as we abide in him, and| Christ come to my bed-side, and say courage, I 
ermany, 573,225; Austria, 946; Switzerland,|he in us, we are qualified to see eye to eye, and jam thy salvation, than to enjoy health, and never 
13,358 ; Norway, 12,678; Holland, 9848; Swe-|to put shoulder to shoulder in the work, which he| know the sweet visitations of His pure Spirit. 
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[The following forcible Appeal has been re- 
cently put forth by Friends in England] :— 


‘¢ A Christian Appeal from the Society of Friends 
to their fellow-countrymen, on the present 
war. 

“‘ We would respectfully bespeak the serious at- 
tention of our fellow-countrymen, whilst we ear- 
nestly plead with them, on behalf of the claims of 
religion and humanity, in reference to the san- 
guinary conflict now raging in the East. 

“It is, we reverently trust, in the love of 
Christ, and it is in the spirit of true patriotism, 
that we make this appeal. Our country is dear 
to us; we honour our Sovereign, and prize our 
free institutions; and we can but desire that our 
national policy may accord with the spirit and 
precepts of that Redeemer who came ‘not to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ We feel it 
to be a solemn thing thus to stand forth as the 
advocates of inviolable peace; and the events 
which are passing around us, and the warlike 
spirit which meets us in every direction, have led 
us very seriously to review the grounds of our 
Christian testimony in this matter. But this re- 
view has only confirmed the conviction, which we 
dare not shrink from avowing, however unpopular 
at a crisis like the present, that all war, on what- 
ever plea of policy or of necessity, is unlawful 
under the Gospel dispensation. 

“It will be admitted as a truth, applicable alike 
to individuals and to nations, that it is only in the 
use of those means which are sanctioned by the 
law of Christ, that we can expect the Divine 
blessing upon our efforts. When these means are 
exhausted, it becomes man, as a dependent being, 
to commit all results unto God—a trust which 
will never be confounded. 

“Can it then be that war, with all its attendant 
misery and crime, is a means the employment of 
which is sanctioned by Christianity 7 
servedly make our appeal to those inspired records, 
which, as Christians, we all profess to accept as a 
revelation from heaven. 
Old Testament we find not only war, but retalia- 


tion also, permitted, and, under certain circum-| 


stances, even commanded. As regards the com- 
mand, we presume that no such commission to 
wage war against the Lord’s enemies, as that given 
to his chosen people formerly, is claimed, or even 
expected, now. And in regard to the permission, 
it is sufficient to say, that the provisions of the 
old covenant, as to the return of evil for evil, like 
those bearing upon the conjugal relation, are ex- 
pressly contrasted by our Lord himself with his 
own precepts, for the purpose of showing that that 
which, in both these cases, was allowed to them 
of old time, by reason of the hardness of their 
hearts, is prohibited by the higher and holier 
morality of the new covenant. ‘To the Gospel 


standard, therefore, whether exhibited by pro-| 
phecy, or more fully developed by Christ himself! 


and his Apostles, must his disciples resort for 
their practical guidance. In the face then of all 
the glorious anticipations of prophecy in regard 
to the peaceable reign of the Messiah, and of «i: 
deep significance of that name by which he 


called ‘ The Prince of Peace;’—in the face of 


the unnunciation of the heavenly host which cha- 


racterised the new dispensation, as that which was. 


to bring ‘glory to God in the highest, and on 


earth peace, goodwill towards men ;’—in the face of 


the express commands of our Redeemer himself, 


‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, | 


dv good to thein that hate you, and pray for them 


We unre-! 


‘rue it is, that in the| 


|also, has our Lord and Saviour emphatically taught 
‘us the lesson of forgiveness, forbearance and love. 
How touching is his prayer for his bitterest ene- 
|mies! How wondrous the forbearance of Him 
|who said, ‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
\to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
jmore than twelve legions of angels?? What 
‘power might not He have commanded, and that 
not in any doubtful controversy, but in the vindi- 


‘cation of eternal right; yet he used it not :—a/ 


| forbearance, exercised not merely with a view to 
ithe accomplishment of that most precious sacri- 
| fice which he made of himself for our sins; but 


also, as a holy example for our imitation, of absti- | 


nence from all self-defensive violence, even in the 
best of causes. 
‘who was himfelf ‘an eye-witness’ both of the 
‘majesty and the sufferings of his Lord, ‘ Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
we should follow his steps :—who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but committed himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously.’ 

| * Now, although it may be admitted that the 
precepts and example of our Lord have a primary 
reference to the conduct of individuals, they can 
surely be no less binding upon a nation professing 
allegiance to Christ the Supreme Ruler, than upon 
|the individuals of whom it is composed. Let us 
never forget the high authority of Him who hath 
thus showed unto man what is good. Let us 
never forget that the Gospel is not a transitory, 
but an abiding dispensation ; that it is the dispen- 
sation under which we are now actually living ; 
and that these blessed principles are among its 
most glorious and essential characteristics. To 
\affirm that they are impracticable, or not to be 
practised, is to set at naugit their supreme autho- 
rity, and to put dishonour upon their divine 
author. To postpone their application until all 
shall act upon them, is, in scarcely a less degree, 
ito deny his present authority; and involves the 
practical contradiction of supposing that he has 
prescribed a series of duties for a state of things, 
in which the occasion for their exercise shall have 
|ceased to exist. It is now, in this still tossed and 
| conflicted world, that the Christian is called upon 
to act out these lessons. It is now that he is 
bound to prove his allegiance to his divine Master; 
and, so fur as his influence may extend, to pro- 
mote the spreading of his kingdom upon the 
earth. 
peace; and all who adopt the petition, ‘ Thy king- 
dom come,’ at once confess the duty of their own 
present subjection to it, and pray for its universal 
| establishment. 

“With such precepts, and such an example, 
what have Christians to do with the moral or 
political standard of Greece or Rome,—nations, 
which, with all their brilliant qualities and intel- 


Yet must it not be confessed that it is from sources 
such as these, that the maxims of the military 
code, and the prevailing ideas of glory in con- 
nexion with successful bloodshed are principally 
denwn? And whatare the results of this heathen 
stindard on the practice of the professed followers 
vi tue Lord Jesus ? Without carrying our thoughts 
back to the miseries of past times, if we turn to 
the affecting details of the war in which our ecoun- 
try is now engaged, and contemplate the vast 
}amount vu! puy-ical and moral suffering inflicted 
on the wounded and the dying, and on innocent 


5) 


widows and children ; when we see professing | 


| And not alone by precept, but by his example | 


For, as is declared by the Apostle, | 


That kingdom is one of righteousness and | 


lectual refinement, knew not the gospel of Christ? | 


we think of the thousands of immortal beings 
believers and unbelievers, hurried into eternity, 
‘many of them, we must fear, altogether unpre- 
|pared to meet the righteous judgment of God, can 
iwe believe that these things, at which even hu. 
'manity shudders, bring no dishonour on the reli. 
gion of Jesus, or that they are not offensive in 
\the sight of Him whose name is Love, who ‘ hath 
jmade of one blood all nations of men,’ and on 
whose, authority we learn the value of a single 
immortal soul’ Can any prospect of temporal 
good, either to ourselves or to others, compensate 
? Oh that these things were felt, 


\for such evils ? 
not as calamities only, but as national sins! then 
we cannot doubt but that means would be found 
for their early termination. 

‘To the members of the government of our $e. 
loved Sovereign, in the first place, would we ad- 
dress our earnest but respectful appeal, imploring 
them to use every Christian effort for the restora. 
tion of peace. We are not insensible to the dif- 
ficulties of their position in this momentous crisis, 
in having to deal with a powerful enemy, and at 
ithe same time, to stem the mighty torrent of mar- 
tial excitement in the public mind, or to satisfy 
its exaggerated expectations with reference both to 
the war itself and to the results to be obtained by it. 
Yet we believe, that trust in God, combined with 
humbling views of our national sins and a tem- 
perate estimate of our own position, even when 
convinced that we have clearly the right on our 
side, will be found at all times, and especially in 
ithe present peculiar and critical circumstances of 
ithe country, the best preparation for obtaining 
peace. 

“We implore our senators, now assembling in 
both houses of parliament for the avowed purpose 
of aiding the vigorous prosecution of the war, to 
‘remember that that which is morally or religi- 
‘ously wrong cannot be politically right; that the 
‘non-recognition of the peaceable doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel by the nation which is op- 
posed to us, a nation too, intellectually and spint- 
ually, far less enlightened than our own, consti- 
/tutes no valid plea for our violation of them ; and 
‘that Parliament may more truly serve the country 
by promoting temperate counsels and wise and 
|conciliatory negotiation, than by urging forward a 
war which has already been so fearfully destruc- 
‘tive of British life and treasure, and which threat- 
‘ens in its progress to involve the whole of Europe 
‘in one wide spread conflagration. 
“We appeal to all who possess authority or In- 
‘fluence, whether by their secular or their religious 
position, and especially to those who are looked 
|up to as the ministers of the gospel of peace, to 
use that authority and influence of which they are 
‘stewards, not in stirring up the martial spirit of 
the nation or in nerving the arm of war, but 10 
| promoting peace on carth and good will towards 
men, even towards their enemies. 

‘We appeal as Christians to our fellow-Chris- 
‘tians, as Hnglishmen to our fellow-countrymen of 
‘every class; we implore them to view their pre- 
‘sent position and duties calmly and temperately, 
|not under the impulse of vindictive excitement, 
but with that practical wisdom which recognizes 
‘it as a political not less than a religious truth, 
‘that righteousness exalteth a nation, and with that 
far-sighted patriotism which comprehends withia 
its scope the moral not less than the material, the 
‘future as well as the present welfare of our coul- 
try, aud the stiil more enduring interests of eter- 
nity. 

“ We pray the Almighty Father of the universe 


that despitefully use you and persecute you ;’—| Christians of one nation engaged in deadly con-|to breathe the spirit of reconciliation into the 
who will venture to say that Christianity affords) flict with their fellow Christians of another nation, | hearts of his contending children, British, French, 


any authority or justification for war ? 


in the presence of the infidel, and, above all, when 


| Turkish and Russian, and guide them to the pro- 
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motion of their mutual well-being, in conforming | 
themselves to his universal law of love. | 
“Given forth by g meeting representing the | 
Society of Friends in Great Brit: vin, held in| 
London this 8th day of the Twelfth month, 
1854, and in and on behalf thereof signed by | 
‘“Ropert Forster, Clerk.” 


Selected. 
Death of Old Humphrey. 

«“ Most readers of this journal probably know} 
that ‘Old Humphrey’ was the assumed name 
ofa very popular writer for the public press of 
London—whose real name was George Mogridge. 
G. M. died Eleventh mo. Ist, 1854. 

«“ The following account of his last sickness is| 
from the pen of his widow, and will be read with 
interest by the many (young and old) in our coun-| 
try, who have been entertained and edified by the 
quaint but striking illustrations of truth with | 
which his voluminous writings abound. 

“ After an illness of ten months, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, it has pleased God to re- 
move from me my beloved husband, and from 
many others their cheerful and much valued |* 
friend, Old Humphrey. It will rejoice the hearts 
of many to know that in the midst of much pain, 
and great bodily weakness, the poor sufferer’s 
hope, faith, and t ee were undiminished ; 
and that, like David of old, he — feelingly 
say, ‘It is ot for me that I have been afflicted.’ 
Psalm cxix. 71. Llis mind, during this trying 
season, seemed to attain a deeper solemnity than 
ever; and he saw more and more the beauty of 
holiness; and found in the precious promises of 
God’s holy word all that was necessary to recon- 
cile him to the merciful dealings of his heavenly 
Father, and to enable him to say, ‘I know, O 
Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that thou 
in faithfulness hast afflicted me.’ 

“ A friend having alluded, in a note, to the use- 
ful writings of Old Huwphrey, he remarked, ‘I 
am a poor, weak, sinful creature ; no praise is due 
tome; give God all the glory. If he has enabled | 
me, in any way, to be useful to my fellow-crea- | 
tures, to him be all the praise.’ | 

“His sufferings were often very great, but not 
one murmuring or fretful word escaped from his 
lips. Ina little piece that he dictated for me to) 
copy for him, while lying in bed, he observed, 
‘My burden is very heavy, but God in his wisdom 
and goodness has laid it upon me, My furnace 
of trial is very hot, but a merciful Saviour is with 
me therein, comforting me, and sustaining me. 
In his faithfulness he hath not failed me, nor| 
been unmindful of his promises. He has kept my | 
lip from repining at his holy decrees, and my | 
heart from rebelling against his righteous com- | 
mandments.’ 


“T have laid myself down on my bed, 
I have leaned myself back in my chair, 
To get ease to my heart and my head, 
If haply relief might be near. 
But the cordial that makes my heart glow, 
Is to trust in my Saviour alone ; 
And the easiest posture I know, 
Is to kneel very low at his throne.’’ 
“At one time my husband remarked, ‘1 am| 
never alone; I see God in the darkness, I hear| 
his voice in the silence, he is ever present with | 
me. His ways are often mysterious: there are | 
many things we cannot now understand, but there | 
is a needs-be for all our suffering; much sin in us} 
that wants purging away; and when in glory, the | 
contrast may heighten our bliss. Here, we are 
often sinning and. sorrowing; but there we shall | 
enjoy entire freedom from sin, peace and rest tor-| 
ever! Earth will be exchanged for heaven! 


all encouraging those about him to ‘ look 


|Redeemer gave to his Grayling disciples ; 


reviled, he reviled not again. 


There 
? Tis 


sickness, and sorrow, for everlasting joy. 
is nothing fearful in death. What is it? 
but a removal to our happy home.’ 
ox * * 
| sufferings were very great, but his faith and love 
| were still greater ; and his almost inaudible voice 
was employed, at intervals, in prayer and praise, 


‘wards.’ ‘We shall meet again,’ he said to me, 
‘with a smile.”,—wS. School Journal. 
—_—>—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 


“Tn this world ye shall have tribulation ; but | 


| be of good cheer, 1 have overcome the world.”— 


| John xvi. 33. 


There is encouragement for true believers in| 


Christ. To those who are partaking of varied | 
\tribulations, and at times feel pressed down in| 
spirit by them, it may be comforting to recur to| 
some of the precious promises whic h the blessed 
and | 
which may be adopted by the dedicated, humble 
followers of Him. 

In these sifting, proving times in our religious 
Society, it is an uns speakable blessing to realize 
that there is One who is able and willing to suc- 

cour the afflicted, tribulated ones, who humbly 
look unto him, to save them from sinking into| 
the gloomy cavern of de ee and to uphol l them | 
amid the storms of adversity; enabling them to) 
stay their minds on Him who is the alone source | 
of comfort that is enduring. If our trust is rightly | 
centered in his invisible arm of power, — if we are 
truly pursuing the narrow path which leads to 
those joys that are enduring, and to a happy eter- 
nity, there will be a stay to the mind even amid 
the most discouraging seasons which at times at- 
tend the most faithful servants of the Most High. 
And what matters it to the Christian, when his 
pilgrimage in this life is ended, if tribulations 
have been somewhat his portion, if his heart has| 


| been saddened by them, and he may have felt his 


trials grievous and numerous ? 

He, by whem those sweet promises, contained 
in the records of holy writ, were given, 
consolation of his faithful ones, passed through | 
trials from the unregencrate multitade. yet when | 
Ife set the example 
of humility 
to believers, 


guage of encouragement “Tn this 


| world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good}, 


cheer, [ have overcome the world.’ 
Maryland, First mo., 
caren 


1855. 
For “ The Friend.” 
REFLECTIONS. 


Hlow important it is for those who are desiring 
to enter in at the “strait gate,’’ to remember 


'that while they retain anything in possession the | 


| Most High has m: anifested to them must be parted 
| with for his sake, (however dear it may be to the 
| possessor, ) they are unworthy of bis merciful re-| 


lard. He does not require anything of his disciples | 


that He will not enable them to perform, if He| 
is rightly sought unto for aid. He is altogether , 


pure; and those who will be permitted to partake | 


of his consolations, must ask rightly of him, ‘ who | 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not,” and He will 
enable such to lay aside the sins which do most | 
‘easily beset, and to become pure. 


Maryland, First month, 1855. 
——_—++—_— 

Flour to China.—This is a cheering feature, | 

“ California sending Flour to China,” for instead | 

of our gold leaving the country, to pay for tea, | 

sugar and spices, silks, shawls and other necessa-| 


For the last two days his bodily, 


up- 
| 


for the | 


and meekness to those who should be | 
buffetted for his sake, and left the impressive lan-| 





| and the labour of our hands. This is what builds 
jup our State. Four thousand quarter sacks of 
California flour from the Eureka Mills, were sold 
recently by Friedlander & Co., at satisfactory 
prices, (about $9 per barrel,) to ship to China. 
| Other shipments of like character will shortly fol- 
\low; and thus, at length, California has become 
an exporter of breadstuffs.—S. Francisco Herald. 
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The Friend who has kindly furnished this jour- 
nal for so long a time with a monthly meteorolo- 
|gical notice, informed us, some time since, that 

he expected to discontinue his contributions with 

| the account for last month. In the press of other 
things, his announcement to us was overlooked, 
and hence our apparent neglect, in not th: anking 

7 1im for the favour he has conferred on our read- 

s, and not expressing our regret that they are 
Likely to be deprived of his continued labour. 

The weather tables, which have been published 
| regularly for sever] years in “The Friend,” are 

highly valued by many, perhaps most of its read- 

ers ; and we hope that some one at the institution 
where they have been prepared, will take charge 
of the subject » and favour us with the usual infor- 
mation, commencing with the present month. 
| While the slaveholders at their convention in 
New Orleans are discussing the propriety of re- 


commending to Congress repealing the laws 
for the suppression of the slave trade, it is 
gratifying to know that Christian light and 


feeling have so far ight in Brazil, as to in- 
duce the government and the inhabitants gene- 
rally to set their faces resolute ‘ly against the traf- 
fic. ‘The zealots in the cause of African slave ry 
jliving in the southern portion of this Republic, 
|have none, even among what are considered the 
most despotic antl depraved of civilized govern- 
ments, to share with them, in bearing the ignominy 
of advocating this most atrocious, of all the 
| schemes ever resorted to for gratifying the lust for 
{ gold. 
THE SLAVE TRADE IN BRAZIL. 

A very striking illustration of the complete change of 
opinion in Brazil on the subject of the African slave 
trade, is given in the communications received by the 
last mail. 

} Aslaver, hoisting the colours of the United States, 
; was driven by stress of weather into a small port, called 
Itapni, at the entrance of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro. 
| The captain landed and proceeded to offer to the neigh- 
| bouring planters his unhappy cargo for sale. But nota 
| single slave could he dispose of ; and, instead of meeting with 
either succour or sympathy, he was denounced by the inhabit- 
ants to the local authorities. Unluckily, he suspected 
what was going on, and had just time to escape before 
| the police arrived to capture him and his ship. No ad- 
vice of the vessel having touched at any other point of 
the Brazilian coast had reached Rio, and, it is supposed, 
the master had proceeded to Cuba, which he stated at 

| Itapui was his original destination. 

This evidence of a resolve not to revive the African 

slave trade, proceeding from the planters and agricul- 
turists themselves, is, of course, the more encouraging 
and satisfactory, because it proves the complete accord 
which exists between the imperial government and the 
classes supposed to be most deeply interested in the 
continuation of the traflic.—London Globe. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to the 30th ult.—The 

| War.—The dates from Seb: astopol are to the 20th, when 
| affairs were unchanged, though the Russians claimed 
'to be doing considerable damage to the approaches of 
the allies. The weather had improved, and the heavy 
frosts having hardened the ground, both armies were 
| resuming their activity. *The Turkish troops began to 


Gloom for an eternal weight of glory ; and pain, | ries and luxuries, we send the products of our soil| arrive from Varna on the 18th; 5000 had landed at 
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Eupatoria. The destination of Omar Pacha’s army was 
kept secret, but it is thought he will invest the north 
side of Sebastopol. Prince Menschikoff was sick, and 
General Osten Sacken had taken the command of the 
Russian forces. Several sorties from the garrison were 
reported in which the Russians were repulsed. These} 
sorties are made by small bodies of troops, for the pur- | 
pose of annoying the allies, and destroying their batteries. | 
The chief engineer who has so successfully conducted the | 
defence of Sebastopol, is General Destieur, a French- | 
man. The correspondent of the Morning Herald, after 
having obtained a near view of the city, says, 
topol is not in ruins, and what is more important still, | 
the defences are four times stronger and more vigorous | 
than the first day we opened fire.” The damage, he 
states, has been mainly confined to the suburbs outside 
the walls, a wretched quarter occupied by the poorer 
classes, and which has been laid nearly level with the 
earth. Within the walls, but few buildings had been 
destroyed, amd all the streets which could be seen, were | 
cleanly and in good order. Numerous bodies of soldiers 
were to be seen in the streets, but neither women nor | 
children. Many formidable new redoubts and batteries 
have been constructed by the Russians, making the de- 


‘ Sebas- 








ber of railways in the United States as 27 


. rT . | 
which the U. States purchased from Mexico, was formally 
taken possession of by the United States authorities on | 


the 15th of Eleventh mo. The southern boundary of 
the United States possessions in that part of the con- 
tinent, is in the latitude of 31 deg. 52 min. 

Railroads.—The Boston Railway Times gives the num- 

274, having an 
aggregate length of 21,310 miles, which have been made 
at a cost of $621, 316, 103 Besides these works, 16, 
miles are in course of construction. The longest rail- 
way in the world, is stated to be the Illinois Central, 
which, with its branches, is 731 miles in length. 

Loss of the U.S. Sloop of War Albany.—1 his vessel, 
which was cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, has not been 
heard from for the last three months. It is supposed 
she must have gone down 


975 


|month, with all on board. 


California.—On the 10th inst., the North Star at New 
York, from Aspinwall, brought 200 passengers and 
$1,119,623 in gold. The breakwater and wharves at 
Aspinwall had been badly damaged by a violent storm, 
which occurred about the first of the year. 
vessels and a number of lives were lost. 


also 








in a hurricane last Tenth | 


Several | 


The | 





| sary for the protection of our commerce, and the secu- 
rity of the Southern coast, and urging the immediate 
action of Congress in reference thereto. They also re. 
| commend the repeal of the laws @or the suppression of the 
slave trade. Marshall, a delegate from Mississippi, read 
a report, declaring that everything of value had its 
origin in the institution of slavery, and that the insti- 
tution was of Divine origin. 


———- 


Bible Association of Friends in America. 


| DEPOSITORY NO. 50 N. FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, PHILA, 
At a recent meeting of the Managers of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America, it was agreed that the 
prices of the Bibles and Testaments should be reduced, 
and that the prices agreed on be the same wholesale 
or retail, viz. 
PRICE 


S OF BIBLES 
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AND TESTAMENTS. 
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conference was to be of the most positive character. 854, amounted to $101,377,087, including $37,169,406 | a a laa Cif. anand 3 
ENGLAND.—Parliament has adjourned, the Royal|in specie, This is the largest amount of export yet| do | do — | do do &gilt 100 
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venues of the country remain undiminished. The As-| port, during 1854, amounted to Of this ose cae 2 7 5. ee vy "o" 


sembly authorized a new loan of five hundred millions 
of francs. 

RUSSIA.—A Ukase has been published, ordaining | 
that whoever, after a battle, shall commit acts of cruelty 
on the wounded, unresisting, shall suffer death. A levy 
of ten men to every thousand has been ordered in the 
Eastern half of the Empire, to be completed by the 15th 
of Third month. 

SPAIN.—The Spanish Government declines the pro- 
position of the British Ambassador, that Spain should | 
proclaim the slave trade to be piracy, but it has given 
orders for the strict execution of the conventions al-} 
ready existing with England on that subject. | 

INDIA AND CHINA.—The overland mail has dates 
from Calcutta to Tenth mo. 18, and Canton, ble 
5th. The Chinese insurgents had been defeated in sev- | 
eral engagements. They still held Shanghai. ‘vhere 
was much apprehension in British India of the effects of 
Russian movements and intrigues. 

WEST INDIES.—The cholera has not 
ravages in all the islands. At St. Kitts, out of a popu- 
lation of 24,000, two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
five persons had been carried off, within a short time. | 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Peru continues to be distracted | 
by internal dissensions. The Government forces, under 
General Moran, have been defeated by the troops under | 
Domingo Elias. Moran was taken prisoner, and shot. 
Politicial commotions are also rife in New Granada. 
The dates from Carthagena are to Twelfth mo. 14, and 
confirm the total defeat of the Melo party at Bogota on 
the 4th ult., after an obstinate resistance. There was 
great loss among the Revolutionists. General Herrera 
was killed, and other prominent officers badly wounded. 
Melo and many of his leading partizans were captured. 
Paraguay.—President Lopez has ordered the American 
Consul, Hopkins, and all North American citizens to 
quit the territory of the Republic. He has also stopped 
all further operations of the United States Surveying | 
Expedition. All foreign vessels of war are forbidden to | 
enter the river Paraguay. 

AUSTRALIA.—Dates from Sydney to Tenth mo. 12. 
The returns of gold and exports show a decrease in the 
yield. The revenue of the colony was in a flourishing | 
condition. The dry weather was doing injury to the 
grain and fruits. 

UNITED STATES.—The Mesilla Valley Territory, 
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amount $8,903,751 were for dry ¢ 
during the past year, 
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last week, 


The result of the experiments in making gas from| 
wood at the Philadelphia Gas Works, has been so suc- | 


cessful as to justify operations on a large scale. In 
making the experiments, different kinds of wood were 
employed, with different results, the production of gas 
varying from 14,000 to 19,000 cubic feet from one cord 
of wood. The illumin: iting power of the gas is said to | 
be fully equal to that from coal, and the cost less, 
Miscellaneous.—The Aus trian authorities have ordered 
that in future all legal 





proceedings before the courts in 
j}Hungary, shall be in the Germ: an language. The 
Magyars are to have nothing left to remind them of their 


|lost independence 


The Mild Weather, has opened 
Lake Erie, and stea 


navigation again on 


mers are running from Buffalo to} 


| Cleveland. 


Indian Claims nont.—The Caughnawaga Indians 
claim all that part of Vermont lying north of Otter 
the eel oe and valuable agricultural 
region of the State, having never ceded it away. 
port on the belialf of the Legislature, 
made and printed by a committee, proposes to pay the 
Indians for the lands embraced in their claim. 

Sea Island Cotton in Africa.—The 
Algeria is likely to compete with the United States, in 
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most 


bags were grown; last year one hundred and for ty, ‘and | 
this year two thousand bags will be produced. This 
cotton so far has been sent to Havre, and the prices | 
realized were from 58 cents to $1 per pound. 
Ocean Steamers.—The average passages of the Collins, | 
Cunard, and Bremen lines, are given as follows : 
Sailing East. Sailing West. 


Collins, average time, 11d. 6h. 12d. 2h. 
Cunard, “ « lid. 14h. 13d. 15h. 
Bremen, “ a 13d. 19h. 15d. 1llh. 


The Wool Trade, is said to be unusually depressed 
and prices lower than at any time since 1842. 

Southern Fanaticism.—In the Commercial Convention | 
of delegates from the Southern States, in session at 


? 


New Orleans, on the 12th inst. resolutions were offered | 


and referred, declaring the acquisition of Cuba neces- 
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, for Peter Sears, $2, vol. 27; from Rachel Kearsley, 
ch., $4, vols. 27 and 28; from Jos. W. Hibbs, Pa., 


Mi 
2, vol. 28, and $8, for Moy amensing Soup So. 


$2, 
| —— 


| 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
| street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
| phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa. 

Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 
ment of this Institution. The opportunity which this 
|station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
,from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 
young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
| higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 
quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
| Concordville ; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
{mas Evans, or Samuel Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia. 
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Diep, on the 6th inst., at his residence, in this city, 
in the 78th year of his age, Joun Exuiorr ; a member of 
| Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. With respect to this 
dear friend, it may be truly said he was of a meek and 
| quiet spirit. His health had been declining for several 
| weeks, and it was evident he was preparing to meet the 
| final change, of the near approach of which he appeared 
| sensible, expressing a humble hope that his name would 
|be written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. He bore his 
sufferings with much patience and resignation, and we 
believe his end was peace. 
suddenly, on the 9th inst., Gzorge Vavx Bacoy, 
lin the 53d year of his age; a member of the Western 
| District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
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